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The Significance of *'The 
Ring and the Book." 



DURING the study of this grand 
poem, I have been impressed with 
the author's wonderful power of 
seeing and presenting the same 
limited group of facts in so many different 
lights, his ability to grasp and transmit to the 
reader the varied standpoints from which men 
of different types and conditions viewed the 
same sad tragedy. The very length of the 
poem is worthy of notice, not that a long poem 
IS a remarkable thing or is necessarily a work 
of art. Other long poems have been written, 
the twenty-four books of Homer's Iliad number 
fifteen thousand six hundred ninety-one lines, 
the twelve books of the Aeneid number eight 
thousand nine hundred ninety-eight lines, 
Dante's Divine Comedy and Milton's master- 
piece are both works of great bulk, yet "The 
Ring and the Book" surpasses these in length ; 
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and wrfen we consider that the Iliad is a story 
of a people; the Aeneid the poetic, traditional 
story of the foundation of the "Eternal City," 
the prophecy of a mighty nation and the ex- 
pression of a people's mythology ; when we re- 
member that "The Divine Comedy" is the sum- 
mation of a heathen theology and that Milton 
breathed forth in his majestic verse the Puri- 
tan's conception of the eternal struggle between 
Good and Evil, the history of man's fall and his 
redemption, we realize that these poems are 
based upon subjects of such vast magnitude as 
to afford the writer both scope and inspiration 
in his work. 

"The Ring and the Book" on the other hand 
deals with a subject which seeems neither re- 
markable nor vast: an affair, indeed, which if 
enacted today would doubtless occupy the at- 
tention of the newspapers for perhaps a week, 
receiving from none more than a page at a 
time, a few brief columns in all. Important 
enough so that for one short day it might be 
uppermost in the thoughts of every intelligent 
citizen, on the morrow no longer news, in a 
week's time considered old, forgotten in less 
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than a year, referred to simply as so much his- 
tory, unimportant and in a slight way amusing 
— ^that is all to be said. Yet it was just such a 
subject of minor importance which, like a sud- 
den unexpected stimulus, aroused the genius of 
the poet's soul to its greatest effort. 

Michael Angelo saw an angel in the rough 
and disproportioned piece of marble which the 
builders rejected, and produced from it his 
"David" ; Browning seemed to see at a glance 
a poem, a masterpiece in an old faded book dis- 
carded as useless and sold for a "lira" and from 
it produced "The Ring and the Book." 

The extraordinary length of a poem based 
upon so unpromising a subject, even the varied 
presentation of the same theme and the careful 
attention to minute details which together can 
alone account for its length do not seem so 
wonderful to me as the depth of the spiritual 
truth and the underlying significance to be 
found in the poem. It took, indeed, a poet to 
read such wonders between the lines of that 
old yellow book. 

The subject upon which the poem is based is 
a famous old Roman murder case, the court 
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proceedings of which Browning discovered in a 
square old yellow book, small quarto size, part 
print, part manuscript. 

This is the book mentioned in the title of the 
poem. 

"Do you see this square old yellow Book, 1 toss 
r the air, and catch again, and twirl about 
By the crumpled vellum covers, — ^pure crude fact 
Secreted from man's life when hearts beat hard, 
And brains, high blooded, ticked two centuries since? 
Examine it yourselves ! 1 found this book, 
Gave a lira for it, eight pence English just."* 

This book Browning bought at a second- 
hand bookstore in Florence, read it almost 
through on his way home and seemed at once 
to have seen the possibilities it presented. 

By the "Ring" mentioned in the title is meant 
the perfect work of art which the poet rounded 
out of the rough ore of the Roman murder 
case. 

It is the purpose of the poem, therefore, to 
give a concrete illustration of the relation which 
a work of art bears to mere fact, to show how 
a piece of art may be produced from unembel- 
lished truth, and to prove that art is the revela- 

* Tbe Bing and the Book, I]»-88. 
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tion of that deq)er truth which lies beneath the 
mere fact to be found at the surface. 

The life history of the ring (if we may be 
permitted to use such a term in connection with 
the changes through which the material must 
pass before the goldsmith's perfect work of art 
is produced), represents the life history of the 
poem. In each case the artist must have some- 
thing with which to work ; the goldsmith must 
have his gold, oftentimes crude ore, "slivers of 
pure gold"; the poet must have his fact, his 
truth, his subject, his something about which to 
write. In this case Browning has taken his 
"square old yellow book," rough ore indeed, in 
which poetic possibilities seem pretty deeply 
hidden. 

The goldsmith knows that before this gold 
can be worked, a gold's alloy must be intro- 
duced and both mixed and tempered together to 
enable the gold to bear the file's tooth and the 
hammer's tap, so needful to produce the desired 
embossments, the embellishments which mark it 
a work of art. 

Fancy is the poet's gold alloy. 
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"From the book, yes ; thence bit by bit I dug 
The lingot truth that memorable day 
Assayed and knew my piecemeal gain was gold, — 
Yes, but from something else surpassing that, 
Something of mine which mixed up with the mass, 
Made it bear hammer and be firm to file. 
Fancy with fact is just one fact the more; 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

I fused my live soul with that inert stuff. 
Before attempting smithcraft, * * *"* 

After reading the book the poet stepped out 
on to a narrow terrace built over the street and 
opposite the church and there went over the en- 
tire tragedy as his fancy pictured it out to him. 

Next in the process conies the rounding and 
the shaping of the ring, the work of file and 
hammer, the delicate work upon the beautiful 
embossment of the lily-flowers. This part 
the goldsmith may explain to us in a few 
words; we see the completed ring, the proof 
of his careful work, but it is not permitted 
us to stand by and watch the entire pro- 
cess. Just so the poet tells us that with this 
mixture of fact and fancy he works out the fin- 
ished poem with all the embellishments of lan- 
guage, the figures of rhetoric and the cadence 
of the verse. In the end he produces the poem, 

^~^ Binf and tlie Book, 1-463-469; 468-464 
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the finished work of art, the proof of his en- 
deavor. 

Still the ring is not complete. 

"But his work ended^ once the thing a ring, 
Oh, there's repristination ! Just a spurt 
O' the proper fiery acid o'er its face 
And forth the alloy unfastened flies in fume; 
While, self-sufficient now, the shape remains, 
The rondure brave, the lilied loveliness 
Gold as it was, is, shall be evermore ; 
Prime nature with its added artistry — 
No carat lost, and you have gained a ring." • 

This the poet does by withdrawing himself 
from the subject, the element of fancy being 
withdrawn, nothing is left for those who love 
mere truth, cold facts alone, but the narration 
of such facts in a more lofty literary style than 
the old book affords. 

"Such substance of me interfused the gold 
Which, wrought into a shapely ring therewith. 
Hammered and filed, fingered and favored, last 
Lay ready for the renovating wash 
O' the water. *How much of the tale was true?' 
I disappeared ; the book grew all in all ; 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Lovers of dead truth, did ye fare the worse? 
Lovers of live truth, found ye false my tale?"t 



* The Ring and tbe Book, 1-31-39 

t ** " ** I-e76-«81; «90-«91 
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And so the poet appears to withdraw himself 
from the recitation of the piece after the first 
book which is a prologue to the poem, mitil in 
the last book he speaks in his own person the 
peroration and closes with a dedication of his 
work to Mrs. Browning. 

This is the posy of the ring, the posy mean- 
ing the inscription within the ring, the posy n 
this ring is the dedication to his wife which is 
found in the closing lines of the first and the, 
last books of the poem : 
"A ring without a posy, and that ring mine?" 

In reply to this there follows that most ex- 
quisite passage beginning with tne phrase, 
"O lyric Love," and the same thought is echoed 
in the closing lines of the poem, disclosing the 
true significance of the ring. 

"And save the soul! If this intent save mine, — 
If the rough ore be rounded to a ring, 
Render all duty which good ring should do. 
And, failing grace, succeed in guardianship, — 
Might mine but lie outside thine, Lyric Love, 
Thy rare gold ,ring of verse (the poet praised) 
Linking our England to his Italy!"* 

This refers to the inscription written by the 
Italian poet Tommassa, which is to be found on 

vSe Ring and the Book, XU-8W-870 
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the tablet placed on the walls of Casa Guidi by 
the municipality of Florence to the memory of 
Mrs. Browning. 

"Qui serisse e mori Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning che in cuore di donna conciliava sci- 
enza di dotto e spirito di poeta, e fece del suo 
verso aures auello f ra Italia e Inghilterra." 

[Here wrote and died Elizabeth Barrett- 
Browning who in the heart* of a woman united 
the learning of a scholar and the soul of a 
poet, and made with her golden verse a ring 
linking Italy and England.] 

And so the poet has throughout preserved 
the figure of the ring, that this ring, this perfect 
work of poetic art might guard forever that 
other ring, the golden verse of his Lyric Love 
that united England and fair Italy. 

In the first book of the poem the author him- 
self is the visible medium between the charac- 
ters in the story and the reader. To more fully 
carry out the idea of withdrawing his own per- 
sonality so that every trace of the writer's fancy 
may be apparently suppressed just as the gold 
alloy was freed from the ring, the poet must 
enter more thoroughly into the spirit of the 
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piece; he must not only see his characters 
living before his own inner vision but he must 
enter so entirely into their natures that he will 
be able to make them speak directly to others, 
himself entirely out of sight, the artist lost in 
his own creations. 

To accomplish this Browning carries on the 
work by means of the dramatic monologue in 
the case of each of the characters save that of 
the Pope, whose part is a soliloquy. 

The monologue differs from the soliloquy in 
this respect, that whereas in each case but one 
person speaks, in the monologue the speaker 
addresses one or more hearers, while in the so- 
liloquy no one but the speaker is present. 

The presence of the listeners in each of the 
monologues is distinctively felt by reason of the 
direct address to the bystander in some cases, 
but more frequently by the use of the imputed 
question employed to such an extent through- 
out these monologues. 

We may now pass to the consideration of the 
spiritual teaching of "The Ring and the Book." 

The true motive of the poem is to demon- 
strate concretely how the swerving intellect 
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gropes after, but fails to apprehend, spiritual 
truth and how only the rectified spirit in man 
can comprehend the Truth. 

The poem is a grand concrete expression of 
the all important truth that the mode of activity 
of the intellectual man is quickened by the spir- 
itual, absolute man; by the absolute man is 
meant the eternal in man, the divine in man, 
which is independent of circumstances and 
therefore absolute. 

The truth is within the self, truly to know 
one's self is a great thing. 

The informing idea is that absolute truth 
rests latent in the heart and that the crisis which 
throws off the outward forms reveals the truth 
to the self. There must be a revelation of tht 
Soul unto itself in order that the unrectified 
swerving intellect can be rendered rectified and 
absolute. 

The various stages of development in which 
a great truth may find the soul is illustrated by 
the different attitudes of those relating the story 
of the sad tragedy. 

Given a fact, a group of facts such as those 
which led up to the famous Roman murder tri- 
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al, it IS in accord with the poet's purpose that 
we should hear one and then another side of the 
case ; the idle thoughts of this, the idle thoughts 
of that person, prejudiced this way or that by 
some mere circumstance, some subjective delu- 
sion or some personal motive. 

Half Rome, the first speaker, is simply one of 
a type. He represents one type of the swerv- 
ing intellect since he looks at a sad catastrophe 
and fails to understand its meaning because 
his eyes are darkened by personal prejudices. 
He is a jealous husband, has trouble with his 
wife whom he thinks receives attention from 
his hearer's cousin, and so he sympathizes with 
Guido. 

The Other Half Rome is another of the same 
type who fails to see trulybecause there is some- 
thing in the personal equation which has not 
been rendered subservient to the absolute man* 
Other Half Rome is too easily moved to pity 
Pompilia because she is a young and beautiful 
woman and therefore appeals to his gallant na- 
ture. 

Tertium Quid is still another example of the 
swerving of the unrectified intellect. To be sure 
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he does not swing so far either to the one side or 
the other as do the two foregoing speakers, but 
even this is due to circumstances by which he 
happens to be one of the nobility, in his own 
estimation somewhat competent to judge in an 
affair of this kind since he believes himself to 
be entirely disinterested one way or the other, 
though it can be detected that he is somewhat 
in favor of Guido, since he is also a nobleman. 
His spiritless equipoise is shown by the man- 
ner in which he suddenly breaks off in the very 
midst of the most thrilling part of the narrative 
to admire his friend's beautiful sapphire. 

"Faith, this was no frank setting hand to throat 
And robbing a man, but ♦ * ♦ Excellency, by 

your leave, 
How did you get that marvel of a gem. 
The sapphire with the Graces grand and Greek?"* 

That which renders Tertium Quid's narrative 
useless as evidence is the personal equation 
which takes the form of disinterestedness and 
hence an entire lack of kll sympathetica! appre- 
ciation of the truth. 

"There is a rarer thing than truth," says De 

* Tbe RlDf and tbe Book, IV-856-268 
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Quincy, "that is a profound sympathy with 
truth." 

This is precisely what Tertium Quid lacks, 
the sad affair is not real to him, it is a subject 
for polite discussion over the card table and no 
more. 

In Count Guido's first monologue we have 
the swerving intellect in its culmination. If Ter- 
tium Quid is the most disinterested party that 
speaks, Count Guido is by all means the most 
vitally interested person that appears. His life 
and his honor are at stake, either he is the most 
wronged or he is the most wrongful person 
summoned to the bar of justice. 

His true character is hidden even from him- 
self so long as he is presumed innocent, he even 
convinces himself that he has acted the part of 
a hero in defense of personal rights and in the 
maintainance of family honor. When he again 
appears we shall have to refer back to his atti- 
tude assumed at this stage of the proceedings. 

The monologue of Giuseppe Caponsacchi 
voices the keynote of the poem. It g^ves us 
Browning's interpretation of conversion. In 
this book we are able to trace the process by 
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which the entire being of the young priest was 
changed. His spirit becomes rectified, the abso- 
lute man asserts itself. A change of soul was 
wrought so that even the intellect counted for 
nothing. 

"Thought?* nay. Sirs, what shall follow was not 
thought : 

♦ 3|> 3|> 9|( ♦ ♦ 

I put forth no thought, — ^powerless all that night 

I paced the city : it was the first Spring. 

By the invasion I lay passive to, 

In rushed new things, the old were rapt away."* 

This admits us at once to the great idea of 
Browning's poem, the complete conversion in 
which thought is entirely left out. The soul is 
wheeled into a new orbit ; an entire transforma- 
tion in spirit ensues which is the condition nee 
essary to the complete rectification of the in- 
tellect. 

This, the supreme lesson of the entire poem, 
is illustrated in the sixth book. The absolute 
man has eternal standards, the intellect is no 
longer affected by trivial circumstances and 
tempoTBl conditions. 

Moreover it is to be noted that this change in 

* The Bing snu the Book, VI-922-988 
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Canon Caponsacchi is wrought by direct contact 
with a personality. The power of Personality 
in bringing about the conversion of the soul is 
the great kindred truth inseparably joined to 
the former. This is the great central truth of 
Christianity. In this it finds its superiority to 
all other religions, that it is based primarily 
upon a Life instead of upon a dogma or a creed. 

Caponsacchi discovered in the pure and lofty 
soul of Pompilia that which made his own re-, 
spond as it had never done before. Her spirit 
drew his up to its own exalted level and dis- 
closed to its view new vistas hitherto unknown. 

Caponsacchi alone of all the characters con- 
cerned in this tragedy undergoes the trial of 
severe moral struggle. With this new birth of 
the soul within himself there follows grave re- 
sponsibility. He is a priest, expected to act the 
role of a leader in society for the honor of the 
church, yet he feels it his duty to renounce this 
high position for a much humbler one — that of 
rescuing one poor soul from its tribulations, a 
\^ task which might bring upon his head the bane 
of excommunication and compromise his honor 
forever. 
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So great is the power of the child wife, Pom- 
pilia, the poor in heart, over the hesitating 
priest that the ultimate outcome of his struggle 
is the choosing the blessing of Heaven from tlie 
lips of the grateful Pompilia to the commenda- 
tion of Holy Church. 

In the faint words of the dying Pompilia we 
have a glimpse into the soul of the poor in 
heart. 

The spirit is altogether rectified, the self 
poise is complete even while she is the storm 
center of a world of trouble and wronged on 
nearly every side. 

Pompilia alone perceives from first to last 
the intrinsically right with unerring certainty, 
in spite of the prestige of the Church, the stern- 
ness of the law and the self-sufficiency of public 
opinion. 

She tells the story of her life with such sim- 
plicity, such pathos, such absolute indifference 
to all temporal considerations as reveal a soul 
too wrapped up in grief for her child, to bear 
malice toward the world that had abandoned 
her to such an unhappy fate. 

Directly following Pompilia's sad story 
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comes the jargon of the two lawyers, as if 
Browning wished us to appreciate the depth of 
the spirit life exhibited in Caponsacchi and 
Pompilia by bringing it into sharp contrast with 
an exhibition of mental gymnastics totally void 
of all spiritual perception. 

Some critics have bemoaned the fact that 
Browning should have so marred his master- 
piece with such a grotesque interruption in the 
very midst of his poetic crescendo. In voicing 
this sentiment they show their lack of a full ap- 
preciation of the poet's conception. It was not 
Browning's purpose to attain a lofty height of 
poetic creation and maintain it throughout 
simply to show how grand and beautiful poetry 
would become if based upon a majestic theme; 
he had a greater purpose than that in producing 
"The Ring and the Book." He wished to show 
the superiority of the "What Is," in the 
trinal unity of man (the what Does, what 
Knows, what Is), the doctrine ascribed by 
Browning in "A Death in the Desert" to the 
dying John of Patmos. 

It is in accord with this purpose that the poet 
turns at this pcrint to give us another illustra- 
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tion of the poverty of mere intellect when deal- 
ing with spiritual truth. 

In the self-sufficiency of the lawyers we have 
the strut of the intellect which commends itself 
most when farthest from the truth. 

"The intellect struts, the spiritual man 
kneels." 

These two lawyers under the shadow of a sad 
tragedy play fantastic tricks before high Heav- 
en. "The fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread." 

"To them a murder case is just so much 
grist for the legal mill. The desire to find the 
truth and have justice rendered is no part of 
their programme. The ambition of each is to 
gain his case and outwit his opponent by build 
ing up a defence on some legal quibble." 

Both are so far from the truth as to consider 
the lovers, such they deem them to be, guilty of 
the basest crime. De Archangelis is inspired to 
the effort of proving a guilty man justified in 
his guilt. Bottinius, on the other hand, tries to 
defend Pompilia on the ground that she com- 
mitted sin to save Guido from a greater fault. 
When the evidence proves too easily the inno- 
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cence of his client Bottinius must needs prova 
her to some extent guilty, and then with hercu- 
lean efforts he finds excuse for her imagined 
guilt, and through painting Pompilia's virtue 
believes that he has in a masterful way provol 
Guido's crime. 

Pompilia's confession nearly upsets his meth- 
od of proving her purity; but like the great 
genius that he is, he rises to the occasion and 
declares it a lie, which adds one gjace the more 
to her character — ^that of perjuring herself to 
save Guido's soul. 

The case being referred to the Pope is jthe 
occasion of Innocent XIFs soliloquy. 

Browning has not attempted in this poem to 
give us a character sketch of Pope Innocent 
XII ; if such were the case it would not be con- 
sidered an entire success. 

Browning's poetic art demanded a character 
that would embody the informing idea of the 
poem. It is to be noted that as a great artist 
he lifted those characters which exhibit the 
higher ideals of the poem, the Pope, Pompilia, 
Guido and Caponsacchi, into a more majestic 
realm than they could have reached in fact. 
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The Pope perceives the truth and decides the 
case, not alone from the evidence presented to 
him, but by means of the absolute standards 
within himself. The absolute man and not the 
Pope decides the case. 

"Wherefore, A'ntonio Pignotelli, thou 
My ancient self, who wast no Pope so long 
But studiedst God and man, the many years 
r the school, i' the cloister, in the diocese 
Domestic, legale-rule in foreign lands, — 
Thou other force in those old busy days 
Than this gray ultimate decrepitude, — 
Yet sensible of fires that more and more 
Visit a soul, in passage to the sky. 
Left nakeder than when flesh robe was new, 
Thou, not Pope but the mere old man of the world, 
Supposed inquisitive and dispassionate, 
Wilt thou, the one whose speech I somewhat trust, 
Question the after-use, this self now Pope 
Hear his procedure, criticise his work? 
Wise in its generation is the world.*** 

There is no total depravity teaching in "The 
Ring and the Book." The Pope, although he 
finds Guido guilty and worthy of death, gives 
expression to his belief that Guido has within 
his soul the redeemable, and that it needs but 
the stimulus of sudden death to cause it to re- 



* TbeBlng and the Book, X-882-897 
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spond for one brief instant and save him 
from eternal condemnation. 

"For the main criminal I have no hope 
Except in such a suddenness of fate. 
I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 
I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all : 
But the night's black was burst through by a blaze — 
Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and 

bore. 
Through her whole length of mountain visible: 
There lay the city thick and plain with spires. 
And, like a ghost dis-shrouded, white the sea. 
So may the truth be flashed out by a blow. 
And Guido see one instant and be saved."* 

A change in Guido's soul is wrought when 
the Pope's decision is made known to him. In 
his former monologue his true self was hidden 
deep beneath a mask of injured innocence and 
self assurance; now that the Church, his last 
hope, has declared against him, his impotent 
soul is humbled and he discovers the wretch 
within himself. 

This awakening of the soul to a realization 
of its own pitiable condition is accompanied 
with a tone of sadness, and yet it is this verv 
process, painful as it is, which is the promise of 
its final redempticoL 

• Tbe Blng and the Bq<A, X-2,110-2,m 
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He tries in vain up to the very last to con- 
vince himself, to convince his confessors, that 
he is other than what he really knows he is. 

His final pleading for life in an agony of ter- 
ror while the Brothers of Mercy are at the very 
door reveals the depth of his despair, as in his 
crazed conditicwi he calls on all the powers for 
his deliverance, appealing even to Pompilia, his 
murdered wife. 

"Who are these ye have let descend my stair? 
Ha, their accursed psalm ! Lights at the sill ! 
Is it"Open" they dare bid you? Treachery! 
Sirs, have I spoken one word all this while 
Out of the world of words I had to say ? 
Not one word! All was folly — I laughed and 

mocked ! 
Sirs, my first true word, all true and no lie, 
Is, — save me not withstanding! Life is all! 
I was just stark mad, — let the madman live, 
Pressed by as many chains as you please pile ! 
Don't open ! Hold me from them, I am yours, 
I am the Granduke's — no I am the Popes! 
Abate, — Cardinal, — Christ, — Maria, — God» . . . 
Pompilia, will you let them murder me?"* 

In "The Book and the Ring," Browning an- 
nounces the theme that Art is the only true way 
of speaking truth, at least to such as understand 

* Tbe Bing and the Book, XI-2,i06-2,419 
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truth pertaining to the life of the spiritual and 
the absolute in man. 

"So British Public, who may like me yet, 
(Marry and amen!) learn one lesson hence 
Of many which whatever lives should teacn: 
This lesson, that our human speech is naught. 
Our human testimony false, our fame 
And human estimation words and wind. 
Why take the artistic way to prove so much? 
Because it is the glory and the good of Art, 
That Art remains the one way possible 
Of speaking truth, to mouths like mine at least."* 



"But Art, — wherein man nowise speaks to men, 
Only to mankind, — Art may tell a truth 
Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought. 
No wrong the thought, missing the mediate word. 
So may you paint your picture, twice show truth. 
Beyond mere imagery on the wall, — 
So, note by note, bring music from your mind 
Deeper than ever e'en Beethoven dived, — 
So write a book shall mean beyond the facts, 
Suffice the eye and save the soul beside." t 

And now the ring completed and its mission 
done, the poet calls attention to the posy in his 
ring, dedicating it to the mission of preserving 
the literary fame of his "Lyric Love." 

• The Ring and the Book, XII-881-840 
t " *♦ " XII-8M-868 
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.. "And save the soul! If this intent save mine, — 
If the rough ore be rounded to a ring. 
Render all duty which good, ring should do, 
And failing grace, succeed in guardianship, — 
Might mine but lie outside thine. Lyric Love, 
Thy rare gold ring of verse (the poet praised) 
Linking our England to his Italy !" 

It seems almost a pity to add anything after 

•* the closing lines of this poem, which are to me 

the most beautiful of all. It is cmly because of 

my desire to say a word in expression of my 

appreciation of the matchless music of Brown- 

*' ing's verse that I continue to write after the 

• '^ work is done. 

'.' I can think of no adequate method of telling 
•'.'how it appeals to me except by comparing 
v.. .Browning's wonderful verse to the strong and 
!* •- graceful' swing of the. skater's stroke, which is 
; '• : to me the very poetry of motion. 
\\^ ] It is a real pleasure to watch a skater who is 
•.^r a master of his art. His every movement is full 
'♦ ' of strength, poise, and beauty, and all with such 
.•' grace and eaise that one almost feels that one 
. . could do the ^ame. 

; • ; So it is with Browning's verse, the cadence is 
; . beautifuCthe alliteration wonderful, the majes- 
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tic sweep of the thought sublime. The figures 
of the poem, to hold to the comparison, are like 
the Dutch roll or the Bishop's Eight, wherein 
one experiences a sensation that must be akin 
to flying. 

I think the way to approach an appreciation 
of Browning is not to study his work in too 
minute detail, but read him at a distance until 
the spirit of the poem is assimilated. 

If we are too near the mountains the foot- 
hills hide them from our view, as we depart the ^ 
hills sink out of sight, — ^but the mountains rise, k 
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